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years of which he was colleague of his uncle,
Lazarus LeBaron, was in the town now called
Mattapoisett, Plymouth County, Mass, He was
one of the original members of the Massachu-
setts board of education and served theron un-
til he left Mattapoisett; from 1842 to 1853 he
was one of the corporation of Williams College,

Throughout all his ministerial vicissitudes,
Robbins fostered a keen interest in history and
research. While in Danbury he delivered and
published An Oration Occasioned by the Death
of General George Washington (1800), which
went through several editions; also A Century
Sermon . . . January 1, AD. 1801, which re-
viewed the most remarkable events of the eigh-
teenth century. He contributed articles to the
press and beginning in iSii wrote for the Con-
necticut Evangelical Magazine a series of bio-
graphical articles, published in 1815 under the
title, An Historical View of the First Planters
of New England. He also edited a number of
works, among them the first American edition,
1820, of Cotton Mather's Magnalia Christi
Americana. In connection with his historical
researches he began to collect books and pam-
phlets. In 1809 he found that he had 130 of
these, and resolved to add at least 100 a year
from that time on; by 1830 the number had in-
creased to 1600 or more. This library was
known to contain much that was rare and val-
uable, and various institutions coveted ultimate
possession of it. Finally, in June 1844, the Con-
necticut Historical Society, which Robbins had
helped to found in 1825 and which had been re-
vived under the leadership of his friend Henry
Barnard [q.v."], invited Robbins to place his
library in the Society building at Hartford, and
become librarian of the organization, at an an-
nual salary of $300, Two years later ownership
of the library passed to the Society, which set-
tled a life annuity of $600 on Robbins. He
served as librarian until 1854, when he retired
because of age. He had never married and died
at the home of a niece in Colebrook, Conn., but
was buried in Hartford near the library which
had been his life work. His journal, Diary of
Thomas Robbins, D.D., 1796-1854, edited by
Increase N. Tarbox, was published in two vol-
umes, in 1886-87.
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ROBERDEAU, DANIEL (1727-]^. 5,
1795), merchant, Revolutionary patriot, only
son of Isaac and Mary (Cunyngham) Ro-
berdeau, was born on the island of St.
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Christopher, British West Indies. His father,
a French-Huguenot, fled from La Rochelle'
France, to St. Christopher on the revocation of
the Edict of Nantes, and is spoken of as "a gen-
tleman of family and fortune." Mary Cunyng-
ham was the daughter of a wealthy planter and
a descendant of the Earl of Glencairn of Scot-
land. Following the death of Isaac Roberdeau
in Daniel's childhood, the family removed to
Philadelphia. There Daniel continued his edu-
cation, which he had begun in England, with
the aim of preparing himself for a mercan-
tile career. Until the beginning of the Revolu-
tion he was a successful merchant, engaged
largely in the West Indies trade.

His political career began as a warden of
Philadelphia, and from 1756 to 1761 he sat in
the provincial assembly. An uncompromising
patriot throughout the Revolutionary period,
from the time of the non-importation agree-
ments he was almost invariably the choice of the
public for chairman of mass meetings held in
the State House yard. Merchants and politi-
cians respected his judgment on public matters
and the Loyalist press acknowledged his im-
mense hold on the people. As a member of the
Pennsylvania committee of safety he labored in-
defatigably to improve the defenses of the col-
ony. As an agitator for independence and a new
state government and as chairman of the Phila-
delphia mass meeting on May 20, 1776, he was
an important factor in uniting- the popular group
in the city with the back country, thus paving
the way for a new constitution. He interested
himself financially in fitting out privateers
which were successful in capturing valuable
prizes. When bullets were needed for the army
he volunteered in Congress to establish a lead
mine at his own expense in western Pennsyl-
vania (1778) and built Fort Roberdeau to pro-
tect the mine. He also served with the Penn-
sylvania Associators, first as colonel, and later
as brigadier-general of the 2nd Battalion, to
which post he was elected on July 4, 1776, and
in which capacity he participated in the New
Jersey campaign of 1776.

Beginning Feb. 5,1777, Roberdeau satin Con-
gress for two years. While in that body he
served on the important committee of foreign
affairs, and with his wide knowledge of busi-
ness matters rendered valuable assistance in re-
organizing the clothier general's, the commis-
sary, and the treasury departments. A foe of in-
efficiency and dishonesty, he strenuously advo-
cated both in Congress and in his state the
strictest economy, adequate provisions for the
army, and measures to prevent a depreciated
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